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GOOD SCHOOL LAWS MAKE GOOD SCHOOLS 


Problems each legislature must solve before it can 


purchase education wisely. 


By JESSIE GRAY 


President, National Education Association 


“Vy INETY-NINE years ago, the fate of public 
N education in my own state of Pennsyl- 
vania hung in the balance. A forward- 
looking piece of school legislation, the founda- 
tion of the Pennsylvania school system of that 
day, was about to be repealed. The state senate 
had already voted against the school system, and 
the lower house was known to be definitely 
committed to the same policy. Everyone sup- 
posed that the governor would give his assent to 
the bill which would practically destroy the 
school system of the state. Times were hard; 
there was much agitation, then as now, for tax 
reduction; and angry talk of the high cost of 
education was heard on every side. Political 
ruin menaced anyone foolhardy enough to de- 
fend the schools. 


“A matter of public concern” 


At that critical moment, Thaddeus Stevens, 
Representative from Adams County, arose in 
the House of Representatives to move as a sub- 
stitute for the reactionary repealing act, another 
bill which greatly strengthened and extended 
the public school system of the state. 

“Mr. Speaker,” he said, “I will briefly give you 
the reasons why I shall oppose the repeal of the 
school law. The cultivation of education is a 
matter of public concern and a duty which 
every government owes to its people. Few are 
found ignorant and shameless enough to deny 
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the advantages of general education, but many 
are alarmed at its supposed burdensome opera- 
tion. Many complain of the school tax, not so 
much on account of its amount, as because it 
is for the benefit of others. This is a mistake. 
It is for their own benefit inasmuch as it per- 
petuates the government by which their lives 
and property are protected.” 


Economies 


The address was completed and then a 
strange thing happened. The House quickly 
reversed its former position. The school system 
of the state was saved, and Pennsylvania began 
an advance in education which thus far has not 
been checked. 

The need for constructive economy in govern- 
ment is urgent. Wasteful expenditures of public 
money for schools or for any other purpose must 
be condemned by every patriotic citizen. But 
we are equally obligated to reject false econo- 
mies which weaken the important social func- 
tions of our government. The panic psychology 
which demands school tax reductions without 
proper regard for results must be cured by a 
better understanding of the nature of public 
education and of taxation. 

In seeking such an understanding it is neces- 
sary to deal with such questions as these: Are 
school taxes which are now levied a fair burden 
on the entire economic ability of the people? 
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What relationship exists between public ex- 
penditures for schools and private expenditures 
for other necessities? Is education a productive 
enterprise? 


Equitable taxation 


When we hear the word ¢axation, most of us 
think first and only of the taxes levied on land 
and buildings. This habit will have to be broken 
before we can successfully deal with the prob- 
lem of taxation as a whole. True, the general 
property tax furnishes three quarters of all state 
and local tax revenues, but there is no reason ex- 
cept our indifference why this condition should 
continue. Our almost exclusive reliance on this 
unfair and inefficient tax is condemned by all 
competent students of taxation. These authori- 
ties, while avoiding panaceas for all tax ills, are 
nevertheless rather well agreed on the broad 
lines of a program for improvement. But as 
yet only a handful of states have even begun 
to develop a broad tax program which is in ac- 
cord with twentieth century economic condi- 
tions. 

This is not the time to describe, even in gen- 
eral terms, the nature of such a program. The 
important points to be made now are these: 
that there are other kinds of taxes than those 
levied on farms and homes; that these other 
taxes should be used to supplement or reduce 
the property tax; that in most states there are 
sources of public revenue which are escaping 
their fair and proper contribution to the support 
of government; and that taxes on real estate 
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147 years ago the Continental Congress endorsed the theory of public education in America. 
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might not climb so high if these other sources of 
revenue were properly used. Before we con- 
clude that the total load of taxation is too heavy, 
let us make sure that everyone is carrying his 
fair share of it. 

A balanced view of taxes and public educa- 
tion will not be secured until we rid ourselves 
of the fallacy that tax payments constitute a 
form of charity. It is becoming popular to seek 
the applause and support of taxpayers by in- 
sinuating that tax payments constitute a benev- 
olence for which the taxpayer receives no 
adequate return. This attitude may be illus- 
trated in many ways. An editorial in a metro- 
politan newspaper will serve to place it before 
us. The editorial that the average 
American worker is required to work sixty-one 
days a year without pay to support his govern- 
ment. It abounds in such expressions as these: 
“sixty-one working days for which you are not 
paid”; “you must toil gratis”; “one hour and 
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thirty-six minutes per day with no wages.” 


Buying education 


Such statements as these convey to hasty and 
uncritical readers the impression that citizens 
are being imposed upon by a parasitic govern- 
ment which snatches away without due return 
a large portion of every toiler’s income. Are 
such views justified? 

As part of the answer to this question let us 
remember that our modern complex life re- 
quires collective action. If the American people 
want the schools to be kept open, if they want 
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their children to have good educational oppor- 
tunities, they must expect to pay for these serv- 
ices. And by far the most economical way of 
buying these services is by public action through 
general taxation. On the whole, the services 
of the schools have been built up in response 
to demands dictated by the needs and wishes 
of the people, and without public 
schools our bill for educational 
services would amount to many 
times its present proportions and 
the poor man would see his chil- 
dren grow up in ignorance unpre- 
pared for the needs of life. 


“We work for a living” 

With these considerations in 
mind let us return to our news- 
paper editorial, which you will re- 
call bitterly objected because the 
people are required to work with- 
out wages for the support of gov- 
ernmental services. Such statements appear on 
the surface to be plausible and frequently win 
popular approval, but they cannot stand search- 
ing analysis. It would be just as reasonable to 
lament because the average American works 
about 150 days for his landlord and his grocer. 
Can you imagine a newspaper publishing in- 
dignant editorials because the American people 
work about 45 days out of every year for auto- 
mobile manufacturers and several days every 
year for the support of the newspaper business ? 

Naturally the American people have to work 
for the things they get, including the support 
of their schools and their government. Every 
possible saving should be effected, particularly 
in this time of economic difficulty, but the 
American people have shown themselves will- 
ing to pay the funds necessary for the main- 
tenance of desirable governmental services and 
especially for the uninterrupted education of 
their children. 

It is impossible to create or maintain good 
schools without school laws which equitably 
distribute the burden of taxation and equalize 
educational opportunity. The details of a good 
state school code vary with the requirements of 
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any particular state. But there are a few im- 
portant features of a satisfactory educational 
code which may be stated in general terms. 


A state fund 


First, a state school fund must be provided so 
that a worthwhile proportion of the money 
needed to pay for schools may be 
levied on the state as a whole. A 
considerable part. of this fund 
should be raised by income taxes 
or indirect taxes. This means that 
if indirect taxes are to contribute, 
as they should, to the support of 
education, there must be a state 
school fund to which they are ap- 
propriated. This is the most 
urgent single need in school legis- 
lation today. It is under discus- 
sion in every state. 

Second, this state fund must be 
given to the local school districts 
in such a way as to even up the differences in 
ability of districts to pay for schools. Districts 
with many children and little wealth should 
receive more help from the state fund than dis- 
tricts with few children and much wealth. In 
this way the chance to secure at least a decent 
minimum of education will be equalized 
throughout the state, and every child in the 
state will secure a fair opportunity and an even 
start in life, insofar as a good education can 
supply an even start. This problem, the appor- 
tionment of state school funds, is under dis- 
cussion in at least forty states. 


Administrative units 


Third, in order to make schools efficient, a 
local school district of adequate size must be 
established. State laws should make the con- 
solidation of small rural schools easy. Several 
states have abandoned the small school districts 
idea entirely and are successfully and economi- 
cally operating schools with the county as the 
smallest local unit of administration. At least 
thirty states are considering important legisla- 
tion of this general type. 

Fourth, there is need for a wise set of laws 
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for improving the teaching profession. Mini- 
mum _ state-wide standards for certification 
should be fixed and in many cases increased; 
responsibility for admitting teachers to the pro- 
fession should be given to state agencies; insti- 
tutions for the training of teachers should be 
adequately supported; provisions governing the 
employment, minimum salary, and retirement 
of teachers should be planned with one supreme 
objective—a trained and skillful teacher in every 
classroom. 

Fifth, dynamic state leadership for education 
must be provided. This requires that the state 
superintendency shall be made a professional 
rather than a political office. The most ap- 
proved practice is the appointment of the state 
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superintendent by a non-partisan, lay board of 
education, just as city superintendents are 
chosen. This statement, of course, casts no re- 
flection on those able state superintendents who 
now hold office by popular election. About 
twenty states are considering this problem. 

A brief discussion of school legislation omits 
many important issues. But the five problems 
mentioned indicate that wise school laws re- 
quire careful study of the needs of the state 
supplemented by a review of expert opinion, 
research findings, and the experience of other 
states. At best, there is still too much guess- 
work in education, and in planning school legis- 
lation every bit of pertinent information should 
be sought and utilized. 





BELOW THE AVERAGE 


Minimum educational expenditures compared with average educational 
expenditures in thirty-two states, 1930-1931. 


This table is explained in Dr. Mort's article on the opposite page. 


Current Expenditure for 
Each Classroom Unit(a 


Ratio of 
minimum 





State = ae expenditure 
to average 
Lowest Average expenditure 
Districts Districts 
BER Sa ccccsses) FF $ 701 74(b) 
Arkansas. Sep 367 686 54 
Colorado... 1,050 2,237 47 
Connecticut 1,593 2,114 75 
“Florida. 596 992 60(b) 
Georgia. . 412 712 58(b) 
ee 1,117 1,726 65 
Illinois ; 977 2,017 48 
. SET 824 1,798 46 
Kansas... 800 1,981 40 
Kentucky. ... 793 1,053 .75(b) 
OO Se 784 1,545 51 
Maryland. . 1,129 1,503 75(b) 
Massachusetts. 1,942 2,456 79%(c) 
Minnesota... . 949 2,314 41 
Nebraska... 827 1,689 49 


(a) This represents expenditure per elementary classroom. 


Wisconsin 


[ 
| Current Expenditure for 


: ~ ~ Ratio of 
Each Classroom Unit(a) 


minimum 


State expenditure 
Lowest | Avernse | 2osverage 
Districts Districts 
Nevada.. $2,076 $2,418 . 86(b) 
New Hampshire. 1,219 1,838 66 
New Jersey...... 1,993 3,346 60 
New Mexico. 829 1,299 .64(b) 
New York. 2,266 3,356 68 
| North Dakota. . 804 1,751 46 
GR, wc oe vad vevecc 1,111 1,740 64 
Oklahoma... 708 1,256 56 
Oregon. eee 1,203 1,942 62 
Rhode Island. 1,827 2,337 78 
South Carolina. 376 710 53 
Utah... 1,255 1,810 .69(b) 
Vermont 967 1,416 68 
Washington...... 1,436 2,026 71 
West Virginia... . 925 1,353 .68(b) 
1,030 2,356 48 


Comparable expenditure per high school classroom 


would be 1.29 times the amount given in this table. 


(b) Computed from data by county or some other unit larger than the typical small district. 


(c) All districts without high schools omitted from consideration. 


Data for this table was obtained from State Support for Public Education, by Paul R. Mort 


A report of 


the National Survey of School Finance, 1933, pages 48, 54, and 61. 








FACING TWO WAYS 


An adequate program in all schools, and valuable experimental work in 
some, is the aim of educational leaders. 


By PAUL R. MORT 


Director of the School of Education 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


improvement of the structure of public 

school finance. The first of these prob- 
lems centers in the poorer districts, and most 
thinking citizens have some awareness of its 
existence, although the full extent 
and gravity are not generally 
realized. The second problem cen- 
ters largely in abler districts. The 
present trend in tax and budget 
limiting legislation, magnifying 
as it does these difficulties, indi- 
cates a lack of knowledge concern- 


| ie are two major problems in the 


ing this phase of the present edu- 
cational crisis. 


The first problem 
The National Survey of School 
Finance in its report published in 
February, 1933, made an analysis 


of minimum provision for education at the pres- 
ent time in each of 32 states and compared that 
minimum provision with what would be a de- 
fensible foundation program in each instance. 
That is, they compared the educational facilities 
provided by the lowest ten per cent of the com- 
munities with those provided by a community of 
average wealth. The results of these compari- 
sons are given in the table on the opposite page. 

The first column, entitled “lowest districts,” 
represents the expenditure per classroom unit 
below which 10 per cent of the schools in the 
state fell. This column shows the cost per class- 
room of the minimum program of education 
provided in the state. It does not, of course, 
represent the lowest actual expenditure, for 
some schools in most states spent even less. 
For example, ten per cent of the Iowa classrooms 
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have less than $824 expended on them annually, 
and this is the figure given in the first column 
of Table I. Actually some Iowa classroom units 
have as little as $700 devoted to their mainte- 
nance. The lowest ten per cent, however, is 


a a used in the table because it is less 


subject to fluctuation than is the 
actual minimum. 

The second column, entitled 
“average districts,” shows the ex- 
penditure of a community having 
the same amount of wealth back 
of each classroom unit as the state 
as a whole had during the years 
1930-1931. This figure—the ac- 
tual expenditure of average dis- 
tricts—has been taken as the cost 
of a defensible foundation pro- 
gram. 

The third column shows the 
ratio of these two figures. Alabama, with a 
minimum expenditure of $520 and a defensi- 
ble expenditure of $701 was permitting educa- 
tional programs to be offered which could be 
purchased for something less than three-fourths 
of the cost of a defensible program. 

It will be noted that the 1930-1931 minimum 
figures ranged from $367 in Arkansas to $2,266 
in New York, and that the percentage which 
the 1930-1931 actual minimum bore to the de- 
fensible minimum ranged from 40 per cent in 
Kansas to 86 per cent in Nevada. 








For instance 


These points will perhaps become clearer 
from an analysis of the actual expenditures in a 
single state. The chart on the next page shows 
—from the width at the top—that some 
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districts in lowa were spending approximately 
$3,500 per elementary classroom unit. The 
black triangle indicates that the expenditure by 
communities of average wealth averaged ap- 
proximately $1,800. The white triangle shows 
that the median expenditure of all districts of 
the state was just slightly below this figure, 
while the narrow part of the chart at the bottom 
indicates that some districts were spending only 


about $700. 
lowa, 1930-1931 


Expenditure per elementary classroom unit. 
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the expenditure per weighted elementary classroom unit in some 
school district in the state. The districts of high expenditure 
are represented by the wide parts of the chart at the top. The 
districts of low expenditure are represented by the narrow part 
of the chart at the bottom. High school classrooms are in 
cluded in this chart by being reduced to the expenditure 


equivalents of elementary classrooms: for example, one high 
school classroom was taken as the equivalent of 1.29 elementar 


C lassrooms. 


Out of all these figures emerges one salient 
point. When—as in districts of average wealth 
—the people of Iowa are not handicapped by 
their tax system or favored by it, they have 
shown themselves willing and able to support 
a minimum educational program which could 
have been purchased for about $1,800 per class- 
room unit in 1930-1931. Since approximately 


one-half of the chart does not reach out to the 
$1,800 line, it is obvious that approximately 
one-half of the children pf the state were being 
denied a properly supported education. For 
some the shortage was not significantly great, 
but near the bottom of the chart we find that 
the lowest ten per cent have been provided only 
the type of educational facilities which could be 
purchased for less than half (45 per cent or less) 
of the funds which should reasonably be avail- 
able. 

It is sometimes said that the amount of money 
spent on education is no indication of its 
adequacy, but extensive studies which were 
recently made in Ohio, New Jersey, and Maine 
show that by and large in education, as in other 
things, we get what we pay for. Schools poorly 
supported are schools in which boys and girls 
are being denied the types of educational op- 
portunities which any representative group of 
thinking citizens would agree upon as being 
defensible minimum opportunities for the chil- 
dren of their state. 


Relative burdens 

It is of interest that in spite of the limited 
expenditures in the districts at the lower end 
of the scale, the report of the National Survey 
of School Finance shows that in 1930-1931 the 
lowa communities at the very bottom of the 
scale were carrying four times as heavy a tax 
burden as the average district would have to 
carry, or eight times as heavy a tax burden as 
the districts at the top of the scale would be re- 
quired to carry, to provide the same program. 

The National Survey contains no evidence to 
indicate whether or not these differences might 
be made greater or less if the property valua- 
tions on which these rates were figured were 
equalized, but studies in other states, where 
equalized valuations were available, indicate 
that the situation in Iowa is typical of the condi- 
tions that exist when this disturbing factor is 
eliminated. The reason the burden is so much 
heavier on the poorer districts is that lowa does 
not provide sufficient state aid to these districts 
to equalize the burden for eyen the meager 
minimum program they are now providing. ° 
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That this same situation is true in other states 
is shown in the table on this page which in- 
dicates the relative tax burden which the 
poorest districts, the districts of average wealth, 
and the wealthiest districts would have to carry 
in order to provide an amount equal to the cost 
of the present minimum program in the states. 


Key points 


Additional evidence that the poorer districts 
are overburdened may be gathered from a study 
of retrenchments in the districts of the various 
states since 1930-1931. A study made by the 
author for the National Committee for Federal 
Emergency Aid for Education, with data as of 
February, 1934, shows that in 18 of the 27 states 
which were investigated the districts on the 
lowest expenditure level have reduced their 
expenditures by a larger percentage than the 
districts on the average expenditure level. This 
would be expected from the heavy burdens 
these poorer districts must carry to provide even 
their present meager programs. 

From the above consideration two points are 
clear: (1) that the actual minimum program 
in operation in any of the states represented in 
Table I was considerably below a defensible 
minimum even in the period of greatest pros- 
perity, and (2) that this actual minimum was 
a product of no rational basis as determined by 
mandatory legislation or state standards, but 
rather by the poverty of certain areas in the 
’ states, which poverty has not been sufficiently 
offset by state support to make possible a de- 
fensible minimum program. 

Readers who are interested in specific recom- 
mendations of ways in which states may bridge 
the gap from the present unsatisfactory status 
of the poorer districts to an acceptable status are 
referred to the chapter on Line of Progress in 
the Report of the National Survey of School 
Finance, entitled “State Support for Public 


Education,” published by the American - 


Council on Education in 1933. 


The second major problem 


The second major educational problem cen- 
ters largely in the higher expenditure districts 





—those which are shown by the upper parts of 
the scales in the charts on pages 116 and 118. 
Naturally there is a variation above the accepta- 
ble minimum of educational support as well as 
below this point. On the graphs on page 118, 
lines have also been drawn to represent the de- 
gree of recession in expenditure, below the 
1930-1931 levels, for the last year and the cur- 
rent one, and it will be seen that in Colorado, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and North Dakota the higher 
expenditure districts have retrenched more dras- 
tically than the average expenditure districts. 
This situation was found in one-third of the 27 
states studied, and in all of them the reductions 
of the higher districts were large. 


Relatively Speaking 


Ratio of tax rates required to support minimum 
program in districts of varying wealth. 


1932 

Ratio of Ratio of 

poorest to wealthiest 

average Average to average 

State districts districts districts 
Iowa 3.9 1.0 pe 
Maryland 1.7 1.0 7 
Minnesota 1.3 1.0 6 
New Jersey 3.2 1.0 PS) 
New Mexico 1.8 1.0 5 
Ohio 2.3 1.0 8 
Oklahoma 2.7 1.0 3 
South Carolina 3.3 1.0 7 
Utah 2.9 1.0 a 
Washington 2.6 1.0 6 

This table is based on the table in State Support for Public 


Education, by Paul R. Mort, page 145. It shows, for example, 
that the poorest New Jersey school districts (the lowest three 
per cent in per classroom wealth) needed to levy a rate 3.2 
times as high as districts of average wealth would need to levy 
in order to provide the same educational revenue, and that the 
wealthiest districts (the highest three per cent) would need to 
levy only one-half as high a rate as the average districts to 
provide that revenue. 

At first thought this might seem to be no 
serious matter. Districts which have supported 
education better than the average would seem 
to be able to retrench without serious harm. 
When it is realized, however, that these districts 
perform a function which is of paramount im- 
portance to the state as a whole, the situation 
takes on a serious aspect. 

A state is justified in permitting and encour- 


aging districts to spend more than the state may 
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reasonably demand as a minimum, for the 
reason that the state must depend largely upon 
such districts for the experimental work by 
which the work of the schools keeps pace with 
changing conditions. Discoveries developed 
in the higher expenditure districts, where con- 


ditions are favorable for creative work by the 
educational staff, are continuously being 
adapted to schools having lower expenditure 
levels. 

In other words, this higher expenditure pur- 
chases more than a better education for the chil- 


RETRENCHMENTS 


The series of lines on these charts show the extent 
of 1930-1931 educational economies. 
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Each of these charts is read like that on page II I he 
ceded by 1932-33. The heavy dotted line shows the degree 
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ight dotted line shows the degree to which expenditures had re- 


» which expenditures had receded in the school year 1933-34. 
The white triangle points to the location of the classroom of me: nian expenditure in the state, the point which divides the upper 
50 per cent from the lower 50 per cent. The black triangle points to the expenditure typical of districts of average wealth. 
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dren concerned; it insures conditions favorable 
for the development of adaptations to changing 
needs. These improvements frequently may 
be readily applied to the lower expenditure dis- 
tricts, in many instances without increasing the 
cost tothem. If this process ceases we may soon 
expect the educational program to become out 
of joint with the needs of the times. 


Taxes and education 


Tax restrictions and fiscal dependence of 
school boards upon other bodies, local or state, 
are not the only factors that operate toward 
dangerous retrenchments or toward a less 
favorable situation for productive work. One 
of the most insidious forces seems to be opera- 
tive, in more or less degree, in every state. This 
force arises from the fact that, regardless of how 
free the localities may be theoretically in the 
exercise of local initiative with respect to edu- 
cation, the taxpayers on whom they must de- 
pend for support are in greater or less degree 
carrying an undue share of the burden of gov- 
ernment. These taxpayers are, and must neces- 
sarily remain, the property taxpayers. With 
the property tax supplying a preponderance of 
governmental revenue, local initiative becomes 
handicapped, and in the long run educational 
efficiency suffers. 

If this second problem in educational finance 
is to be solved and if the abler districts are to 
continue to lead the way in promoting educa- 
tional efficiency, attention must be given to 
three principles: (1) Districts must be freed 
from artificial restrictions, such as tax limita- 
tions, and budgetary reviewing bodies not im- 
mediately responsive to educational needs. (2) 
Local leadership must be provided which can 
be trusted to operate free from restrictive man- 
datory legislation or state restrictive standards. 
(3) The property tax must be freed from any 
undue share 1n the support of the government. 

In summary, the problems which face in 
greater or less degree every state in the Union 
are (1) the correction of conditions which 
deny to large percentages of children educa- 
tional opportunities on a level which can be 
defended in terms of the practices of those 








people of the state who are neither greatly 
favored nor greatly handicapped by the present 
basic school finance structure, and (2) the pro- 
vision of conditions financially and otherwise 
favorable for the operation of local initiative 
throughout the state and particularly in the dis- 
tricts of more than average ability to support 
schools. 


Douglas Huntly Gordon 


Member of the Board of Managers 
American Legislators’ Association. 


from Harvard Yard to Harvard Law 

School. His vest was illuminated with a 
Phi Beta Kappa key, the sheepskin in his port- 
folio effulgent with a 
“magna cum laude.” 
An LL.D. conferred 
by the university of 
his native state of 
Maryland is, thus far, 
the omega of his scho- 
lastic alphabet. 

For a year Mr. Gor- 
don exercised his legal 
talents on the prob- 
lems of legislative 
drafting at the Bu- 
reau of Legislative 
Reference in Balti- 
more. Since 1931 he has represented a Balti- 
more district in the Maryland House of Dele- 
gates. Here, well equipped, he has served as 
a member of the Judiciary Committee and as 
chairman of the committee on constitutional 
amendments. To this former President of St. 
John’s College (Annapolis), who effectively 
handled the problems involved in regulating 
300 collegians, his duties on the Rules Com- 
mittee of the House of Delegates must resemble 
those of a kindergarten teacher. 

A current census would list Mr. Gordon as 
“practicing lawyer and Assistant District At- 
torney.” From the fact that he is a trustee of 
the Gilman School, of the Peabody Institute, 
of the Baltimore Museum of Art, the trend of 
his avocational interests is obvious. 


I 1926 Douglas Huntly Gordon crossed 


Douglas H. Gordon 
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HOW MANY? 


How many districts per state? How many teachers and pupils per district? 
Mr. Deffenbaugh considers the problems of administrative units 
in his article on the opposite page. 
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Office of Education, Pamphlet No. 34. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, January, 1933. p. 4-5. Since the publication of the 


pamphlet named, West Virginia has adopted the county unit plan 
(a) The classification of types of districts is somewhat arbitrary. 
(b) Some of these states have partially developed or optional county unit systems 
(c) Township system for high schools 
(d) Partly township system. 
(e) Roughly estimated by Office of Education 
(f) Including Wilmington and thirteen special districts. 
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LILLIPUTIAN 


Diminutive school districts—ap proximately 127,000 of them—are a 


serious handicap to the administrative efficiency and educational 


progress of our school system. 


By W. S. DEFFENBAUGH, Chief 


Division of American School Systems, Office of Education 


LTHOUGH the state is the legislative unit 
Ae the management and control of the 
public schools, much of the actual work 
of organizing, administering, and financing 
them is delegated to local sub-divisions. A city, 
a town or township, a county, or a district 
whose boundaries are not coterminous with any 
other civil division may be designated as the 
local unit for school administrative purposes. 

The combined number of such districts or 
administrative units in the entire country is ap- 
proximately 127,000, and they function under 
the control of about 423,000 school board mem- 
bers or school trustees. If all the small sub- 
districts found in the counties of some states 
usually classed as county-unit states were in- 
cluded, the total number of districts would 
probably be upward of 150,000 and the number 
of trustees, around 490,000. However, in this 
article only the 127,000 principal units are con- 
sidered. 

Many of these units are small in area. The 
average unit size, considering all school dis- 
tricts—city and 
country—is only 
23 square miles, 
and thousands of 
them are much 
smaller than this 
average. In fact, 
in seven states the 
average area of | PS ee ae OT a 


os a sm Wh 
the administra- Ht A , oe 
» $3 


tive units is less 
than 10 square 
miles. 


The school dis- 





small when measured by the number of teachers 
employed and by the number of children en- 
rolled in school. Thousands of districts have 
but one teacher each, and the enrollment in 
many is fewer than 15 pupils. For the country 
as a whole the average student enrollment is 
only 200 per administrative unit, and the aver- 
age number of teaching positions only seven. 

There is one school board member or school 
trustee for every two teachers in the public 
schools of the United States, and in the follow- 
ing twelve states there are more school board 
members than there are teachers: 


Arkansas Montana 
Idaho Nebraska 
Kansas Nevada 
Minnesota Oregon 
Mississippi South Dakota 
Missouri Wisconsin 


Although data are not at hand to show in how 
many districts the school board members out- 
number the pupils, it is evident that such cases 
do exist, since school enrollment in many of the 
127,000 units does 
not exceed three 
pupils. 

In the table on 
t h e opposite 
page, figures for 
the individual 
states may be 
noted. A some- 
what arbitrary 
classification of 
the states into 
district, town or 
township, and 





tricts are also 


Pennsylvania School of 1834 


county unit sys- 
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tems, according to the most numerous type of 
administrative unit found in each, has been 
adopted. City school districts are, of course, 
included. 


Flashback 


The question arises: Why are there so many 
small units for administering the schools? In 
the early days of our country there were little 
communities here and there—each of them dis- 
tinct from the others. When schools were or- 
ganized, each settlement naturally became a 
school district. This small district system 
originated in New England and was carried by 
emigrants to the west into their new communi- 
ties. The New England states have, in fact, 
abandoned the small one or two teacher district 
system, for, as the town and the city developed 
in that section of the country, the people there 
became convinced that these were the natural 
and logical units for school administrative pur- 
poses. 

Almost all of the western states, however, 
have retained the small district system. In most 
of the southern states the county has become the 
principal school administrative unit, but in 
many cases it is still broken up into small dis- 
tricts. Only in Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, 
and West Virginia are the cities included in the 
county organization. 

The township unit is used in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Indiana, and in parts of 
Iowa, North Dakota, and Michigan. In states 
where the township unit is the basis, the cities 
invariably constitute separate administrative 
units. 


Handicapped 


It usually takes years before the people are 
willing to change their existing unit of school 
administration—of whatever type it may be. 
Furthermore, no one can say definitely just 
which type is best for administrative purposes. 
What may be a workable system in one state 
would prove a failure in another. Authorities 
in school administration do, however, generally 
agree that the unit should be larger than the 
small school district common in the district- 





unit states and even larger than the township. 
The small school district, as has been pointed 
out in numerous state survey reports, is gen- 
erally inefficient. Briefly, the reasons for its 
failure to function satisfactorily are: (1) It can- 
not provide a suitable modern educational pro- 
gram. (2) Great inequality in opportunity for 
the children exists because of the inequality in 
wealth among the districts. (3) The small dis- 
trict is unable to support a high school and must 
pay tuition to districts that do maintain them if 
its children are to have free high school advan- 
tages. (4) There is a lack of educational leader- 
ship, and as a result the schools in the small dis- 
tricts often make little or no advancement. 


The enlarged community 


To replace these small districts, either the en- 
larged community or the county is usually sug- 
gested. The former unit has been recom- 
mended by several state school survey commis- 
sions because they favored the idea of holding 
to the community as the unit of administration. 
Since a community now includes a much larger 
area than it formerly comprised—the village, 
or small city, and the surrounding country 
within a radius of several miles—all of this terri- 
tory should be organized as a school district. 
Such a district would generally be able to sup- 
port both an elementary and a high school pro- 
gram and to provide many services that individ- 
ually the constituent small districts would find 
impossible. The schools in such expanded dis- 
tricts would become true community centers 
which would help the people to think and to 
work together. This point is emphasized in the 
rural school survey of the State of New York, 
which was prepared by the Joint Committee on 
Rural Schools in 1923. The report, on page 549, 
states: 

“The school system should be so planned as 
to contribute in the largest possible measure 
to the breaking down of class distinctions and 
to stimulating the growth of a larger social 
consciousness. The most effective means to this 
end, as far as urban and rural people are con- 
cerned, would be the development of high 
schools at the existing economic and social 
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centers that would serve adequately both coun- 
try and city.” 

This larger community unit plan recom- 
mended by the New York State Survey Com- 
mission is now under way in that state. The 
State Commissioner of Education, in his 
Twenty-Sixth Annual Report, concluded that, 
as contrasted with the small dis- 
trict organization, the new system 
furnishes: (1) better teaching; 
(2) better supervision; (3) richer 
social life for adolescent pupils; 
(4) a broader high school curric- 
ulum; and (5) an increased rural 
participation in the control of 
secondary education. 


County unit 


Other state school survey com- 
missions have recommended the 
county as the unit of school ad- 
ministration. Where the county 
is a well developed civil division, this plan may 
have advantages. It makes feasible the equaliza- 
tion of the burden of school support within the 
county and the equalization of educational op- 
portunity. In nearly every county there are 
school districts so poor that only with the 
greatest effort can they maintain the minimum 
school term prescribed by the state, and there 
are other districts whose per capita wealth is 
many times as great, and who can with little 
effort provide a school term of nine or ten 
months. ‘They can also pay salaries to attract 
superior teachers. Under the county-unit sys- 
tem, high schools can be located at strategic 
centers, and each of them can be large enough 
to provide a broad educational program. 


Consolidation of facilities 


Under the district or township system, many 
small, inefficient high schools spring up to satisfy 
local pride. A county of which I know includes 
about 25 or 30 townships and about seven in- 
corporated villages and two small cities. Each 
of these divisions is a school administrative unit, 
and many of them maintain high schools. In 
each of two villages about three miles apart 





W. S. Deffenbaugh 


there is a three year high school, and there is 
a four year township high school about two 
miles from each of these. Good paved roads 
connect all three. One high school could serve 
these three school districts more satisfactorily 
than do the three small ones. Possibly the num- 
ber of high schools in this county would not ex- 
ceed six or seven if the county- 
unit plan were in use, and even 
with this number very few chil- 
dren would be more than three 
miles from a high school. 

Furthermore, every parent 
would have a voice—through the 
county board of education—in the 
management of the high school 
that his child attends. As it now 
is, some townships are financially 
unable to support a high school— 
and if they were able to do so, the 
number of pupils would not 
justify the expense. The town- 
ship must pay tuition for each child who attends 
the high school in another district. Thus while 
parents are contributing to the support of these 
other schools, they have nothing whatever to say 
in regard to the management of them. 





The importance of legislation 


Elementary schools as well as high schools 
could be located to better advantage under the 
county-unit plan than under the district plan. 
It is not unusual to find several small, one-room 
schools with an enrollment of only ten or fifteen, 
and under the county-unit organization these 
pupils could be sent to a larger central school 
which could provide more adequate facilities. 

That the small school district is inefficient has 
long been recognized by students of school ad- 
ministration, but progress in eliminating it will 
continue to be slow until the people and their 
legislative representatives realize that social and 
economic conditions have radically altered the 
problems of educational administration, that the 
systems which once functioned well are not 
necessarily adapted to the needs of the present 
and the future, and that efficient school systems 
can be achieved only with wise planning. 
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BEHIND THE TEACHER’S BACK 


Efficient organization, technical experts, substantial authority—these are necessary 
if the State Department of Education is to back its teaching staff effectively. 


By CHARLES A. LEE 


State Superintendent, Missouri Public Schools 


a distinctly American one. It came into 

existence after our system of free public 
schools had been inaugurated and had already 
made considerable progress. In the beginning, 
the duties of the commissioner were almost 
wholly clerical. He gathered statistics, pub- 
lished reports on existing conditions, and urged 
the teachers and school board members to im- 
prove their educational practices, but he had 
practically no authority to make needed 
changes in the basic conditions of his state’s 
educational system. 


T HE Office of state school commissioner is 


Expansion 

The state superintendency was created along 
with such other offices as those of secretary of 
state, state auditor, and state treasurer. The 
superintendent’s duties were not dissimilar to 
those of these other officials, and very few spe- 
cial qualifications were required to perform 
them. It seemed quite logical, therefore, to 
provide that he, like the others, should be 
elected by popular vote. 

As our system of free schools developed, the 
duties of this position have increased both in 
number and in complexity. No longer are 
good intelligence, honest convictions, and an 
abiding faith in free public education sufficient 
qualifications; today the office calls for a man 
who is also a trained technician, a man with 
vision and with a wide knowledge of sound 
educational theory and practice. 

Only a relatively small number of the states 
have adapted the manner of selecting their state 
commissioners to conform to the changed 
character of his office. A majority of them con- 
tinue to elect these officers by popular vote. 


While university presidents are appointed by 
boards of curators; other state school presidents 
are appointed by boards of regents; and local 
superintendents of schools are generally ap- 
pointed by boards of education, our chief school 
official, in more than one half of the states, is 
still an elective officer. 

The facts are strongly in favor of the ap- 
pointive rather than the elective system. Not 
only does good theory support the former prac- 
tice, but actual experience has demonstrated 
that it possesses striking advantages. 

In my judgment the best type of organiza- 
tion for state departments of education is that 
recommended for Missouri by the State Survey 
Commission which was authorized by the 
General Assembly in 1931. This Commission 
recommended that the Governor appoint a 
State Board of Education to be composed of 
seven members who were to serve for over- 
lapping terms, and that this board should select 
the State Commissioner of Education. 


Supporting cast 
It was also proposed that the State Commis- 
sioner should coordinate the work of six super- 
vising assistant commissioners: 

1. Assistant Commissioner for Supervising 
Adult Education. 

2. Assistant Commissioner for Supervising 
Vocational and Federal Aid Education 
Activities, including agriculture, home 
economics, trades and industries, and re- 
habilitation. 

3. Assistant Commissioner for Supervising 
Elementary Instruction. 

4. Assistant Commissioner for Supervising 
Secondary Instruction. 
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5. Assistant Commissioner for Supervising 
Special Education. This department 
would have charge of the education of the 
blind, the deaf, the feeble-minded, the de- 
linquent, and the crippled. 

6. Assistant Commissioner for Supervising 
Negro Education. 

The office staff of the State 
Commissioner would include a 
Director of Research and Statisti- 
cian; a Director of Finance and 
Accounting; a Director of School 
Housing; a Director of Teacher 
Training and Teacher Placement; 
a Director of Health and Physical 
Education; and a Director of 
Census and Attendance. 

The State Board of Education 
must have broad and unrestricted 
powers if all the educational 
facilities of the state are to be co- 
ordinated and utilized. Most 
states have enacted piecemeal school legislation 
to meet individual emergencies as they have 
arisen. While these acts were serviceable when 
they went into effect, most of them lacked 
vision and failed to fit into a comprehensive 
educational scheme. In order to inaugurate 
an efficient state school program in such states, 
it will be necessary to remove from the statutes 
some laws which were enacted to serve an en- 
tirely different type of administrative organiza- 
tion. 

Specifically, the state board should be em- 
powered to regulate a number of matters per- 
taining to the state school system which have 
hitherto been controlled directly by the legisla- 
ture. Some of the most important of these 
powers are: 


Authority over personnel 


l. Certification of teachers. Some states 
have dozens of agencies which have legal 
authority to issue teachers’ certificates. It is 
obvious that such a system is not at all condu- 
cive to raising the qualifications for the teaching 
profession. The state board alone should have 
this authority. 





2. Formulation of certification requirements. 
Through its close contact with teacher training 
institutions and also with the demand for 
teachers over the state, the board is best able 
to determine when it is practicable to increase 
standards. 

3. Selection of the most promising of those 

- people who desire to enter the 
teaching profession. Obviously 
the first step in securing a capable 
teaching personnel is to begin 
with capable people. 


Authority over finances 


4. Approval of all school build- 
ing plans before construction is 
begun, and approval of all build- 
ings before funds are released. 
Such a service would save the state 
thousands of dollars annually in 


Pree Pi se preventing the construction of un- 


satisfactory schoolhouses. 

5. Inauguration of a uniform budgetary pro- 
cedure for all the schools in the state. Sub- 
stantial savings could be effected through better 
financial accounting systems. 

6. Formulation of standards for various types 
of elementary and high schools. 

7. Administration of the state school for the 
blind, the deaf, and other defectives. 


Self government 


In general, the state board should have power 
to formulate policies and principles regulating 
practically all phases of the state school system, 
and should delegate to its executive officer, the 
state commissioner of education, the responsi- 
bility of carrying these policies and principles 
into practice. The situation would not be dis- 
similar to that existing in a large city where the 
superintendent is the duly authorized agent of 
the board of education. In each case the chief 
school official is responsible to an elected or 
appointed board whose duty it is to decide upon 
policies and to check up on results. Under such 
a system a state department can be relatively 
free from any improper influence and can at- 
tain a high standard of professional efficiency. 
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184 OF US IN CONGRESS 


Possibly Congress has its troubles. But possibly it would have 
even more of them without its pre-trained legislators. 


Data by JOHN BROWN MASON, Colorado Woman's College. 


tive government has no more fascinating 
feature than the variety of men whom 
the people select to represent them: 

Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 

Doctor, lawyer, merchant, and representative 
of every other conceivable occupation. 

The electorate chooses an equally surprising 
combination of men for its state legislators and 
for its Congressmen. But an impressive num- 
ber of those elected to Congress have been 
through the state mill. 

STaTE GOVERNMENT considers this a good sign. 
In fact, only the fear of encountering a serious- 
minded reader prevents us from suggesting an 
amendment to the United States Constitution 
providing that no one shall be eligible for 
Congress until he has served in the legislature 
of his own state. The candidate would then 
know more about government, and his con- 
stituents would know more about him. 

Apparently a large slice of the forty million 
American voters share these sentiments to 
some extent; at any rate, when they have a 
chance to elect to either branch of Congress a 
man who has been schooled as a state legislator, 
they very frequently—perhaps they usually— 
do elect him. Not always is there a state legis- 
lator’s name on the ballot, but the electorate 
has nevertheless succeeded in filling more than 
a third of the seats in the north wing of the 
nation’s capitol, and also more than a third of 
those in the south wing, with ex-state legis- 
lators. 

The presence of such a large proportion of 
these gentlemen is not merely a peculiarity of 
the Seventy-Third Congress. Strate Govern- 
MENT’S faithful readers—Heaven bless them— 
will recall that a similar situation was revealed 
by the study of the Seventy-Second Congress 


T HE never-ending marvel of representa- 


made in the fall of 1932 and published in the 
January, 1933, issue of the magazine. 

The list which follows was compiled for 
STaTE GOVERNMENT by John Brown Mason, 
Professor of History at the Colorado Woman's 
College and member of the staff of the City 
College of the University of Denver. It shows 
that: 

34° of the nation’s present Senators 

360 of its Representatives 
have learned the ropes “back home.” Since this 
is the educational number of this magazine, 
we ought to say that these members of Con- 
gress have had vocational training, and that 
they have received an excellent form of adult- 
education-for-Congressmen. 

When the roll is called in the nation’s Cap- 
itol today, it includes the names of 

35 United States Senators and 
149 United States Representatives 
who recall the eras when they shouted “Here” 
in the humbler halls in St. Paul, Frankfort, 
Nashville, Oklahoma City, Columbus, Trenton, 
Little Rock, Salem, and the rest. The average 
length of time which they served in state legis- 
latures was: 
Senators 3.2 years 
Representatives 5.6 years. 
In the two houses of Congress combined, the 
count of the ex-state legislators shows: 

184 members 

35 of all the members 

4.4 years average service in the home capitol. 

The 7500 state legislators of today, who con- 
stitute the American Legislators’ Association, 
salute these 149 United States Representatives 
and these 35 United States Senators—our fel- 
lows of yesterday who have gone on to greater 
responsibilities and to abuse upon a larger scale: 
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Alabama 


Senator John Hollis Bankhead, D. 
Hon. John McDuffe, D. 

Hon. Henry Bascom Steagall, D. 
Hon. William B. Bankhead, D. 


Arizona 


Senator Henry Fountain Ashurst,D. 


Arkansas 


Senator Joseph Taylor Robinson, D. 


Hon. William J. Driver, D. 
Hon. Claude A. Fuller, D. 
Hon. D. D. Glover, D. 

Hon. Tilman Bacon Parks, D. 


California 


Hon. Charles J. Colden, D. 
Hon. Richard J. Welch, R. 


Colorado 


Hon. Edward Thomas Taylor, D. 
Hon. John Andrew Martin, D. 


Connecticut 
Senator Frederic Collin Walcott, R. 
Hon. Charles Montague Bake- 
well, R. 
Hon. Herman Paul Kopplemann, D. 
Hon. William Lincoln Higgins, R. 
Hon. Edward Wheeler Goss, R. 


Delaware 


Senator John G. Townsend, Jr., R. 


Florida 
Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, D. 
Senator Park Trammel, D. 


Hon. Robert Alexis Green, D. 
Hon. Millard F. Caldwell, D. 


Georgia 


Senator Walter Franklin George, D. 


Senator Richard Brevard Russel, 
Jr., D. 

Hon. Edward Eugene Cox, D. 

Hon. Emmett Marshall Owen, D. 

Hon. Robert Ramspeck, D. 

Hon. Carl Vinson, D. 

Hon. Malcolm Connor Tarver, D. 

Hon. John Stephens Wood, D. 


Idaho 
Hon. Thomas C. Coffin, D. 


Illinois 
Senator James Hamilton Lewis, D. 
Senator William H. Dieterich, D. 
Hon. Thomas J. O’Brien, D. 
Hon. Frank R. Reid, R. 
Hon. Frank Gillespie, D. 
Hon. Kent Ellsworth Keller, D. 
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UP THE LADDER 


Hon. J. Leroy Adair, D. 
Hon. Martin Adlai Brennan, D. 


Indiana 
Senator Arthur R. Robinson, R. 
Senator Frederick Van Nuys, D. 
Hon. William Henry Larrabee, D. 


Iowa 
Hon. Lloyd Thurston, R. 
Hon. Cassius C. Dowell, R. 
Hon. Otha D. Wearin, D. 
Hon. Fred C. Gilchrist, R. 
Hon. Guy Mark Gillette, D. 


Kansas 


Hon. William Purnell Lambert- 
son, R. 

Hon. Harold McGugin, R. 

Hon. Kathryn O’Loughlin Mc- 
Carthy, D. 

Hon. Clifford R. Hope, R. 

Hon. Randolph Carpenter, D. 


Kentucky 


Hon. John Young Brown, D. 
Hon. Brent Spence, D. 
Hon. Glover H. Cary, D. 


Louisiana 


Hon. Joachim Octave Fernandez, D. 


Hon. Paul Herbert Maloney, D. 

Hon. Numa Francois Montet, D. 

Hon. Riley Joseph Wilson, D. 
Maine 

Senator Frederick Hale, R. 


Maryland 
Senator Millard E. Tydings, D. 
Hon. Vincent L. Palmisano, D. 


Hon. Stephen Warfield Gambrill, D. 
Hon. Ambrose Jerome Kennedy, D. 


Hon. David John Lewis, D. 


Massachusetts 
Senator David Ignatius Walsh, D. 
Hon. Allen Towner Treadway, R. 
Hon. Robert Luce, R. 
Hon. George Holden Tinkham, R. 
Hon. John J. Douglass, D. 
Hon. John W. McCormack, D. 
Hon. Joseph William Martin, Jr., R. 
Hon. Charles L. Gifford, R. 
Hon. William Joseph Granfield, D. 


Michigan 
Hon. George G. Sadowski, D. 
Hon. Carl E. Mapes, R. 
Hon. W. Frank James, R. 
Minnesota 
Senator Henrik Shipstead, F.L. 
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Hon. Magnus Johnson, F.L. 
Hon. Henry Arens, F.L. 

Hon. Ernest Lundeen, F.L. 
Hon. Theodore Christianson, R. 


Mississippi 
Hon. William Madison Whitting- 
ton, D. 
Missouri 


Hon. Frank Hood Lee, D. 
Hon. Clement Cabell Dickinson, D. 


Montana 


Senator Burton Kendall Wheeler, D. 
Hon. Joseph P. Monaghan, D. 


Nebraska 


Hon. John Henry Morehead, D. 
Hon. Edgar Howard, D. 


Nevada 


Senator Patrick A. (Pat) McCar- 
ran, D. 


New Hampshire 


Senator Henry Wilder Keyes, R. 
Hon. William Nathaniel Rogers, D. 
Hon. Charles William Tobey, R. 


New Jersey 


Hon. Charles A. Wolverton, R. 
Hon. Isaac Bacharach, R. 

Hon. D. Lane Powers, R. 

Hon. Randolph Perkins, R. 

Hon. Frederick R. Lehlbach, R. 
Hon. Oscar L. Auf Der Heide, D. 
Hon. Mary Teresa Norton, D. 


New Mexico 
Hon. Dennis Chavez, D. 


New York 


Senator Robert F. Wagner, D. 
Hon. Elmer E. Studley, D. 

Hon. William Frank Brunner, D. 
Hon. George W. Lindsay, D. 
Hon. Thomas H. Cullen, D. 
Hon. Loring M. Black, Jr., D. 
Hon. Samuel Dickstein, D. 

Hon. Christopher D. Sullivan, D. 
Hon. John J. Boylan, D. 

Hon. John J. O’Connor, D. 

Hon. Martin J. Kennedy, D. 
Hon. Joseph A. Gavagan, D. 
Hon. Frank Oliver, D. 

Hon. Philip Arnold Goodwin, R. 
Hon. Frank Crowther, R. 

Hon. James L. Whitley, R. 

Hon. James W. Wadsworth, R. 
Hon. James M. Mead, D. 

Hon. Anthony J. Griffin, D. 
Hon. Hamilton Fish, Jr., R. 
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North Carolina 
Hon. Lindsay Carter Warren, D. 


Hon. Franklin Wills Hancock, D. 


Hon. J. Bayard Clark, D. 
Hon. J. Walter Lambeth, D. 
Hon. Robert L. Doughton, D. 
Hon. Zebulon Weaver, D. 


North Dakota 
Hon. James Herbert Sinclair, R. 
Ohio 
Hon. Leroy Tate Marshall, R. 


Hon. Brooks Fletcher, D. 
Hon. Chester C. Bolton, R. 


Hon. Robert Thompson Secrest, D. 


Hon. Thomas A. Jenkins, R. 
Hon. Dow W. Harter, D. 
Hon. John G. Cooper, R. 
Hon. Martin L. Sweeney, D. 
Hon. Robert Crosser, D. 


Hon. Warren Joseph Duffey, D. 


Oklahoma 


Senator Elmer Thomas, D. 
Senator Thomas Pryor Gore, D. 
Hon. Wesley Ernest Disney, D. 
Hon. Wilburn Cartwright, D. 
Hon. Jed Johnson, D. 

Hon. James V. McClintic, D. 
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Oregon 
Senator Frederick Steiwer, R. 
Hon. James W. Mott, R. 
Hon. Walter Marcus Pierce, D. 


Pennsylvania 
Hon. Harry C. Ransley, R. 
Hon. Benjamin K. Focht, R. 
Hon. Clyde Kelly, R. 
Hon. Matthew A. Dunn, D. 


Rhode Island 
Senator Jesse Houghton Metcalf, R. 
Hon. Francis B. Condon, D. 


South Carolina 


Senator Ellison DuRant Smith, D. 
Hon. Thomas Sanders McMillan, D. 
Hon. Hampton Pitts Fulmer, D. 


South Dakota 
Senator Peter Norbeck, R. 
Senator William John Bulow, D. 
Hon. Fred H. Hildebrandt, D. 
Tennessee 
Hon. Joseph W. Byrns, D. 
Hon. Clarence W. Turner, D. 
Texas 


Senator Tom Connally, D. 
Hon. George B. Terrell, D. 





Hon. Wright Patman, D. 

Hon. Morgan G. Sanders, D. 

Hon. Sam Rayburn, D. 

Hon. Oliver Harlan Cross, D. 

Hon. William Doddridge McFar- 
lane, D. 

Hon. Milton H. West, D. 

Hon. Robert Ewing Thomason, D. 


Utah 
Senator William H. King, D. 


Vermont 
Hon. Ernest Willard Gibson, R. 
Virginia 
Senator Harry Flood Byrd, D. 
Hon. Patrick Henry Drewry, D. 


Washington 
Senator Clarence C. Dill, D. 
Senator Homer Truett Bone, D. 
West Virginia 
Senator Henry D. Hatfield, R. 
Senator Matthew M. Neely, D. 
Hon. Joe L. Smith, D. 


Wisconsin 
Hon. Gardner R. Withrow, R. 
Hon. James A. Frear, R. 
Hon. Hubert Haskell Peavey, R. 


WHERE DOES SCHOOL KEEP? 


A bout forty-five legislative halls may be for rent this summer. 


As this Education Number of State Govern- 
MENT goes to press, legislators in six more states 
have closed their arithmetic books and have 
headed for the old swimming hole. Meanwhile 
the members in Kentucky, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, and New Jersey are 
being kept after school with hard assignments. 
Bay Staters may still go fishing in May—the 
others seem to face tasks that will postpone 
their holidays even longer. 

On the bulletin board no official announce- 
ment of other special sessions has yet been 
posted. And of course, because 1934 is an even- 
numbered year, Louisiana is holding the only 
regular one which ever convenes in May. In 
the odd years, Florida in April and Georgia in 
July are also exceptions to the general rule. 
The other 45 states convene their regular 
sessions in January, but the three intrepid 


rough-riders apparently want to demonstrate 
that they are all good southerners. 


Legislatures Now Meeting 


Regular Sessions Convened 
Louisiana May 14 
Massachusetts January 3 
New Jersey January 9 

Special Sessions Convened 
Kentucky May 9 
New Hampshire May 14 


Recent Adjournments 


Regular Sessions Adjourned 
New York April 27 
Rhode Island April 26 

Special Sessions Adjourned 
Delaware May 7 
Illinois May Il 
Ohio May 4* 
New Mexico April 27 


*Recessed until November 19 








RECENT TRENDS 


The two studies in the administration of higher education reviewed in this article 
consider the subjects of state responsibility and of unification of control. 


By HOWARD J. SAVAGE, Secretary 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 


| for the Advancement of Teaching, in 
/ cooperation with the United States Of- 
fice of Education, has published two studies re- 
lated to current administrative problems in 
higher education. Funds for these 
studies have been supplied to the 
Division of Educational Enquiry 


[) the year, the Carnegie Foundation 


by Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. Although the volume en- 
titled The State and Higher Edu- 
cation—Phases of Their Relation- 
ship, by Fred J. Kelly and John 
H. McNeely, pertains directly to a 
somewhat restricted portion of the 
higher educational field, it bears, 
by limited implication, upon the 
broader aspects of all American 
education. The fact that it is based 
in part upon a limited selection 
of materials from a few rather typical states 
makes it all the more usable for reference. The 
second study, Economy in Higher Education, by 
David Spence Hill and Fred J. Kelly, is the more 
specific of the two in its recommendation of 


Howard J. Savage 


ways and means to make both ends meet in both 
publicly and privately controlled institutions; 
indeed, many of the principles it sets forth may 
be valid not alone for higher education but for 
American education at all levels. The two 
volumes may be regarded somewhat in the light 
of companion studies, especially as they touch 
upon three or four topics which in_ these 
troublous days are much in the public mind: 
the responsibility of the state for higher educa- 


*Excerpts from an article published in the Twenty-Eighth 
Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. 








tion, recent expansion of educational services, 
and unification of control. 

The responsibility of each state for higher 
education within its borders, does not imply 
that all higher education should be controlled 
by the state or supported by the 
state. Nor is the inference justi- 
fied that privately supported col- 
leges and universities maintain 
lower standards of work than pub- 
licly supported institutions, or vice 
versa. It implies, for present pur- 
poses, two things: First, the state 
has an obligation to provide op- 
portunities for the education of 
its people at the higher levels, pref- 
erably within its own borders. 
Secondly, it has an obligation to 
assure its people that the quality 
of education it makes available in 
any institution it charters is good. The number 
of private institutions alone that are inade- 
quately supported and that yet exist in some 
of our states is almost enough to raise this ques- 
tion. 

The diversity of provision in the several states 
for the chartering of universities and colleges 
has a direct bearing upon the possibility of any 
state’s assuring its people even merely adequate 
quality in higher education. The uses of the 
licensing power respecting the practice of the 
professions tend in the same direction. Appar- 
ently it is recognized that the state is obligated 
to defend itself against not only inferior indi- 
viduals but inferior institutions. Yet the con- 
stitutional or statutory power for legislatures to 
annul or modify educational charters is not by 
any means countrywide, and only a few states 
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provide for direct supervision by state author- 
ity after incorporation. In general, then, it may 
be said that most of the states of the Union have 
set up no truly adequate device for guarantee- 
ing the quality of the education to be had in 
the colleges and universities that they charter. 
This statement is not to be construed as a plea 
for standardization in higher education among 
the states. It may, however, imply some such 
question as follows: How may any state best 
discharge its responsibility respecting the qual- 
ity of its institutions of higher education? 


Recent expansion 

Since 1929, it has become increasingly evi- 
dent that, between, say, 1919 and 1929, the 
services which higher education undertook to 
render were considerably expanded. Doubtless 
the growth of student enrollment and the com- 
parative ease with which funds could be secured 
misled not a few as to the possibility of main- 
taining such extensive services as had been pro- 
gressively undertaken. The question whether 
expansion at one institution might result in 
unwarrantably duplicating work at another 
appears to have been seldom considered. 

The two studies make clear a view often 
advanced, namely, that the overlapping of cur- 
ricula, not only in single institutions but also 
between neighboring institutions, has in some 
instances gone so far as to be wasteful. Cur- 
riculum offerings are a most important phase 
of expenditure, especially for salaries, and for 
buildings, equipment, and other matters as well. 
Today it is clearly recognized that the support 
of all education, both public and private, is 
finally a charge upon the financial resources of 
the people. The institutional point of view has 
largely dominated the development of our 
higher education. American higher institutions 
have in general been without clear functional 
demarcation. To this statement there are, of 
course, marked exceptions; yet, by and large, 
our colleges have continually and hopefully 
looked forward to becoming large institutions, 
usually universities in fact if not in name, with 
a wide variety of curricula. At this writing, a 
counter movement has begun, in two phases. 
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For present purposes, it is enough to note 
that the voluntary curtailing of college functions 
is discernible through mergers of institutions 
which had previously been duplicating cur- 
ricula, through the reorganization of certain 
four-year colleges as junior colleges, and 
through the amalgamation of curricula at 
neighboring institutions to reduce duplication 
of offerings. Notable examples of “codperative 
curricula” are to be found in Ohio among ten 
institutions and the state university; in Oregon; 
in the law-and-business course at Harvard and 
Yale; and in the Fletcher School in which 
Harvard and Tufts codperate. There also seems 
to be no question that dividing the four-year 
college course into upper and lower divisions 
may contribute to the use of “codperative cur- 
ricula.” 


Unification of control 

It is clearly indicated in the two studies that 
there exists a considerable tendency toward 
singleness of control of state public higher edu- 
cation in the United States. Until recently, the 
states of the Union with few exceptions have ap- 
proached their problem of higher education 
through the creation of a separate board for 
each publicly controlled institution. Develop- 
ments in recent years in thirteen states (Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, lowa, Kansas, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Dakota, West Virginia) 
have looked toward partial or complete unifica- 
tion of educational offerings. In at least two 
states (Oklahoma, South Carolina) considera- 
tion of the problem has involved institutions 
controlled privately as well as publicly. 

Single boards in control of all the institutions 
of the state have been established in eleven states 
since the action of Florida in 1905. Seven of 
these reorganizations have taken place since 
1913. Not satisfied with the degree of codrdina- 
tion achieved by single controlling boards, three 
states (Montana, Oregon, Georgia) placed a 
single officer—a chancellor—in executive charge 
of all their institutions. One (North Carolina) 
consolidated three institutions under a single 
president. In several states legislation is pend- 
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ing which has for its purpose a closer coordina- 
tion of programs among the tax-supported in- 
stitutions, with a view both to saving money 
and improving services rendered. 

Although any attempt to appraise advantages 
and disadvantages inherent in plans looking to 
unification through a single executive officer or 
board would be premature, it is clear that put- 
ting a single state board in charge of several 
institutions, each with its president reporting 
directly to that board, does not in itself neces- 
sarily accomplish the codrdination of higher 
educational programs. It is perhaps inferable 
that a board whose principal function is the 
making of policy will only in exceptional cases 
be able to achieve in its policies a statewide point 
of view without availing itself of the services 
of an executive whose interest also is statewide 
rather than institutional. 

It has recently been pointed out that the 


fundamental functions of the state educational 
system are to educate the people to greater and 
greater competency in performing 

First, the general social obligations of citizen- 
ship or membership in American civilization 
required of all men and women and, 

Second, the particular or specialized services 
to society allotted to different occupational 
groups, membership in any one of which is a 
matter of individual choice and fitness. 

This statement of function points in the direc- 
tion of the individual as the component of the 
state. In so far as the tendencies herein enumer- 
ated improve the quality of the education avail- 
able to all the people of a state, they will effect 
a salutary change in the life of the nation. If 
they can be furthered, while at the same time 
the cost of our higher education, paid by all 
the people, is reduced, they will be doubly 
welcome. 


MENTAL MEAT FOR STATESMEN 


An experiment in adult education at the 


University of Southern California. 


URING the last few years one more voca- 
{ ) tion has been acquiring many of the 

elements of stability and learning 
which transform a mere employment into a 
profession. This is governmental 
work. 

One step in this direction: the University of 
Southern California, under the presidency of 
Rufus Von Kleinsmid and the deanship of 
Emery Olson, has built up a School of Govern- 
ment which holds an annual institute for gov- 
ernment officials. Of course it also has regular 
courses for training prospective officials. 

For six years this Institute—otherwise known 
annual Public Administration Short 
Course—has been bringing together scores of 
officials, and of professors and other students of 
government. Well-known authorities lecture 
and lead round table discussions in various 


vocation 


as the 


fields. Seasoned office-holders as well as gov- 
ernmental catechumens—officials and _ staff 
members of cities and counties, of state and 





nation—are invited to attend and to enlarge 
their stock of knowledge of government. 

This year, for instance, those who attended 
the Conference—April 2 to April 7—Wwere 
given a choice of eleven sectional groups with 
which they might afhliate themselves. Among 
these eleven were the following: 

Budgets and accounts. 

Metropolitan government. 

Legislative problems. 

Prevention of delinquency and crime. 

Public engineering. 

Legislators will be chiefly interested, of 
course, in the progress of the third section 
which was arranged under the chairmanship of 
Hon. Charles W. Lyon, member of the Cali- 
fornia Assembly. Each day Dr. Henry Rein- 
ing, Jr. gave the introductory address, and a 
round table discussion ensued. The American 
Legislators’ Association’s executive director, 
Henry W. Toll, presided over these meetings. 

The topics considered may be roughly classi- 
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fied under three main heads: procedure, efh- 
ciency devices, and state finance. 

Under the first of these topics, there were lec- 
tures and discussions on legislative technique, 
with papers on the duplication of bills and on 
the reform of the committee system. The legis- 
lative council and the interim committee were 
presented as effective instruments in the trend 
toward legislative planning. Papers were read 
on the split-session plan. Under this so-called 
bifurcated-session system, in 
theory, the first session is devoted 
to the introduction of bills. The 
intervening recess allows legisla- 
tors to discuss with their constitu- 
ents the measures before the 
legislature. Then, supposedly in- 
formed as to the wishes of the 
public, the members return to re- 
vise enact the acceptable 
measures. Both advantages and 
disadvantages inhere in the sys- 


and 


tem, and the two sides were pre- 
sented in the papers delivered. 

The advantages of the legislative 
reference counsel, of the reference library, and 
of various efficiency devices were expounded by 
Professor Reining. Of course, the neatest device 
for legislative efficiency is an efficient legislator. 

Numerous problems of state budgets were 
assaulted. A special address was made on the 
cost of state institutions. Subsequently consid- 
eration was accorded to such expedients as the 
income tax, the sales tax, and the single tax. 
California’s State Director of Finance, Rolland 
A Vandegrift, then tied theory down to the 
specific situation facing the state. His topic: 
The State Budget of 1935. 

On each of the six evenings during the Insti- 
tute, general meetings were held. Dr. Augustus 
R. Hatton, head of Northwestern University’s 
political science department, was the intro- 
ductory speaker at four of these two-hour ses- 
sions. Addresses were also delivered by Louis 
Brownlow, Director of the Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House; Dr. Herman M. Adler, 
University of California; Professor Edwin A. 
Cottrell, head of Stanford University’s political 
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science department; Jacob L. Crane, Jr., Con- 
sultant, National Planning Board; Dr. John M. 
Pfiffner, University of Southern California; San- 
ford Bates, Director of Federal Prisons; K. J. 
Scudder, Probation Officer of Los Angeles 
County; Dean Olson; and Henry W. Toll, 
Executive Director of the American Legisla- 
tors’ Association. 

Among the California legislators who at- 
tended some or all of the sessions were: Hon. 
Frederick M. Roberts, Charles W. 
Lyon, John T. Rawls, Walter H. 
Sullivan, E. V. Latham, Charles 
A. Hunt, Sam M. Greene, James 
S. O'Connor, James J. Boyle, Rod- 
ney L. Turner, Frank J. Rogers, 
Walter J. Little, Lawrence Cobb, 
and C. Don Field: Senator J. W. 
McKinley. 

Another undertaking of this 
School of Government is the State 
estab 


Government Conference 


lished last fall under the direction 
of Mr. Russell H. Ewing. At this 
series of evening lectures and dis- 
cussions, the various aspects of state government 
were considered. Judges, legislators, and other 
officials contributed information as to the duties 
and functioning of their particular departments. 

It is not a novel zdea that there should be an 
opportunity for enterprising and scholarly gov 
ernmental officials to attend institutes of pub 
lic administration, where they can broaden 
their perspectives from year to year. But few 
institutions have had the temerity and persever- 
ance to try to put the idea into actual practise. 
Consequently the work of the University of 
Southern California is a noteworthy experiment. 
Excellent work has also been initiated in New 
York State, and mention should be made of 
the fine work of this type carried on by the 
Leagues of Municipalities in different states. 
More recently a similar plan has been tried in 
one of the southern states by a university faculty 
member who had learned of the Institute of 
the University of Southern California. It is to 
be hoped that in numerous other localities sim- 
ilar institutions will appear. 














TO UNDO THE TAX TANGLE 


Five paragraphs from a signed editorial by S. J. Duncan-Clark which 
occupied an entire column in the Chicago Daily News for May 31. 


[ T is intimated from Washington that President Roosevelt may soon appoint a com- 


mission to study the problem of conflicting taxation. 


If that be true an issue of extreme importance and potentially exciting interest is 
forcing itself into a prominence that should attract general attention. Conflicting 
taxation has long been a matter of serious concern to students of state and federal 
finances. Few things are better demonstrated by history than the trouble-breeding 


possibilities of tax disputes. 


Mr. Duncan-Clark then discusses numerous specific instances of tax conflicts using 


data published in Save GOVERNMENT for May and July, 1933 and then continues: 


Both the federal House and Senate have subcommittees at work on the problem 
and the states have approached it through the agency of the American Legislators’ 
Association. An interstate conference of state legislators and administrative officials 
representing thirty-two states was held in February of last year to discuss this disturb- 
ing issue. The conference resulted in the appointment of a standing Interstate Com- 


mission on Conflicting Taxation. 


Two weeks ago the commission met in Washington to consider the questions 
of the sales tax and the estate tax. Twenty states have now adopted the sales tax and 
already are heard the rumblings of competition from the federal government in this 
promising field. A resolution is pending in Congress to permit a state to tax sales made 
by merchants in other states to persons living within its own borders. The commission 


favors it. 


When President Roosevelt was governor of New York he recognized the serious 
significance of the taxation conflict. He called then for effort to remove a cause of 
confusion and bitter feeling between the states and the federal government. Action 


to that end now would be in keeping with his formerly asserted attitude. 
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CUMULATIVE STATE HOUSE 


Trentonians ensconced in their 250-year-old city, famed in the saga of the Revolution, 
have more than one reason for civic pride. And New Jersey’s illustrious history, extending 
back to 1620, with its kaleidoscopic changes, is paralleled by the cumulative growth of its 
state house which for the past 140 years has presented an altered aspect to each new genera- 
tion. Scheherazade-like, legislators and architects have continued to add new material. Now 
that the thousandth and first tale seems to have been told, the completed structure represents 
a portion of the original building erected at the end of the 18th century plus a total of twenty- 
one additions and alterations made at fifteen different times. These figures do not, of course, 
include the acquisition of additional property or the construction of the new office building, 


courts and libraries annex, and memorial hall which were recently added to the capital unit. 





